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NOTHER REVISED, up-to-date 
A edition of “Investment Facts 
About Common Stocks and Cash 
Dividends”—the most widely read 
booklet on a financial subject ever 
printed—has just been published 
hy members and member firms of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

This is the sixteenth edition. The 
public has asked for and received 
more than 4.125.000 copies of the 
first 15 editions. 





291 Stocks 


The latest issue—available with- 
out charge on request to member 
firms—contains the 291 common 
stocks which have paid at least one 
cash dividend every year for peri- 
ods ranging from 25 to more than 
106 years. 

Every listed common stock with 
a dividend longevity record of 20 
years and up was shown in the first 
13 editions, but the last three have 
cited only issues with consecutive 
payments spanning 25 years or 
more. 

\lso shown in the pamphlet are: 

(1) The year in which the divi- 
dend longevity record began for 
each of the 291 stocks; (2) cash 
dividend payments, including ex- 
tras, in both the 12 and the 6 
months ended June 30, 1954; (3) 
closing market prices on July 6, 
1954, and (4) yields based on cash 


disbursements in the 12 months 





ending at mid-year. 

For the convenience 
of investors, the long- 
time dividend-payers 
are grouped according to market 
prices—below $20 per share; $20 
to $30; $30 to $40; $40 to $50; 
$50 to $60; $60 to $100, and over 
$100 a share. 

On July 6, last, 46 of the stocks 
appearing in the booklet were sell- 
ing below $20 a share; 47 were 
valued in the market between $20 
and $30; 56 at $30 to $40; 47 at 
$40 to $50; 23 at $50 to $60; 51 
at $60 to $100, and the market 
quotations for each of the remain- 
ing 21 were above $100 a share. 

A composite of the 291 common 
stocks, the pamphlet points out, 
showed the following characteris- 
tics: 43 years of sustained divi- 
dend payments; cash dividends of 
$2.53 in the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1954; a market price of 
$49.61. and a yield of 5.1 per cent 
on investment. 
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PETROLEUM 


World-Wide 


By J. H. Loupon. General Managing Director, Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. 


F ALL the signs and symbols 
( ) that mark business enterprises 
around the world, probably none 
is better known than a simple de- 
sign taken from the common 
scallop. 

For millions of men and women 
throughout the Free World—the 
sign does not appear behind the 
Iron Curtain—it identifies petro- 
leum products made by companies 
associated with the Royal Dutch/ 
Shell Group. These products are 
sold in 132 countries—the list of 
nations begins with Aden and ends 
with Zanzibar. The products them- 
selves include everything that can 
be made from petroleum: more 
than 1,000 items. ranging from very 


Cracking unit at Stanlow refinery. 
Cheshire. England. 
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ROYAL DUTCH SHARES 
TRADED ON EXCHANGE 


The New York Stock Ex- 
change admitted to trading on 
July 20th 24,327,312 shares of 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Com- 
pany 50-guilder par value capi- 
tal stock (ticker symbol: RD). 

The newly-listed shares 
opened at a price of $59.25 on 
a block of 4.000 shares. 

Trading volume the first day 
amounted to 15.200 shares, 
and the international petro- 
leum company’s stock showed 
a range for the initial session 
of from $58.62 to $59.37. It 
closed at $58.75 a share. 











light gases to solid, black asphalt. 

Growing naturally with man’s 
growing dependence on oil, the 
Shell companies have won a’ place 
of large significance in the petro- 
leum industry and in the mecha- 
nized societies that virtually run on 
oil. The companies in the Group 
produce one eighth of all the crude 
oil taken from the earth each year. 
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Distillation unit at Balik 
Papan refinery, Indonesia. 


They do 28.2 per cent of the world 
trade in petroleum products outside 
the United States and Canada. 

The recent listing of Royal Dutch 
shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change has stirred new interest in 
Royal Dutch and its associated 
companies. 

Who are they? How do they fit 
together, and how do they operate? 

Royal Dutch Petroleum Com- 
pany. whose shares are now listed 
in New York. was formed in 1890 
in the Netherlands to operate oil 


the Netherlands 
East Indies (now Indonesia). 

In 1897, The “Shell” Transport 
and Trading Company Limited was 
formed in Great Britain. also to 
conduct an oil business in the Far 
East. The name and symbol of 
“Shell” were taken from a prede- 
cessor company. which conducted 
Oriental trade in various goods, 
including ornamental sea shells. 


concessions in 


In 1903. the two companies com- 
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Exploring for oil 
in West Africa. 





bined their marketing organiza- 
tions in one company, The Shell 
Petroleum Company Limited. And, 
in 1907, with a further merging of 
interests, they formed The Anglo- 
Saxon Petroleum Company Lim. 
ited, and N.V. de Bataafsche Petro- 
leum Maatschappij. These three, 
known as the parent operating 
companies, are owned 60 per cent 
by Royal Dutch and 40 per cent by 
Shell Transport and Trading Co. 
Royal Dutch and Shell T. & T. no 
longer conduct actual operations; 


they are holding companies. The 
programs and policies are co-ordi- 
nated through the three parent op- 
erating companies. 

The growth has been an integral 
part of the changes that have ap- 
peared in economic and social life 
with the development of the inter- 
nal combustion engine. 

The Group began to grow about 
the time of the first real surge in 
automobile production. in the early 


New petrochemical plant 
opened near Marseilles, 





\- John H. Loudon was born in 1905 in The 





1 Hayue, Netherlands. After studying law at 
l, Utrecht University, he went with one of the 
f three main operating companies of the 
. Royal Dutch /Shell Group, the Bataafsche 
4 Petroleum Maatschappij. One of his first 
assignments took him to Venezuela; then he 
. was in the United States for a time, mainly 
“s in California and Texas. Mr. Loudon was 
8 made general manager of the Group Com- 
it panies in Venezuela in 1944. Three years 
y later he was elected a managing director of the Royal Dutch Petro- 
Bi leum Co. and of the three main operating companies in the Royal 
‘0 Dutch ‘Shell Group. Since 1952 Mr. Loudon has been General Man- 


aging Director of Royal Dutch Petroleum Company. 








1900’s. A decade or so later. when 
ships were beginning to convert 
from coal to oil. there came a need 
for bunkering service around the 
world. Shell was a leader in pro- 
viding this. with bunkering facili- 
ties in almost every harbor. Later 
still. railroads switched to diesel. 
and aviation became a tremendous 
industry—-and consumer of petro- 
leum. The Shell Group pioneered 
in aircraft refuelling on all the 
major air routes of the world. 

In order to win and hold its 


for 375 million of the 600 million 
barrels of production which ac- 
crued to Group companies. 
Refineries are being expanded 
and modernized to meet increased 
demand and to satisfy the need for 
higher quality and greater variety. 
New refineries are being built at 
Anacortes in the State of Wash- 
ington. Melbourne and Bombay. 
The Shell refinery near Rotter- 
dam. recently expanded to a capac- 
ity of 200,000 barrels a day, is the 


oe = largest in Europe. 
place in this era of progress, the Closely associated with petro- 
Group has expanded steadily in all leum manufacturing is the fast- 
“4 phases of oil industry operations. grqwing petrochemical industry. 
. Companies in the Group search in which Royal Dutch Shell is 
P- for oil in many parts of the world. — playing an important role. 
not only where they are already The glycerine plant at Houston, 
= producing oil but alsoinareassuch making synthetic glycerine from 
as Tunisia. Algeria. Nigeria. East petroleum. is the only one of its 
= \frica and the Persian Gulf. kind. Shell plants are making sol- 
- Crude oil is produced in 15 na- vents for many industrial purposes 
tions--Venezuela and the U.S. be- _ in the United States. Canada. Great 
- ing the principal sources. Last year Britain. France and the Nether- 
is the Western Hemisphere accounted — lands. Plastics and synthetic resins 
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are finding a substantial market. 
Detergents are being manufactured 
in increasing quantities. Fertilizers 
and newly-developed insecticides 
are finding ready markets. 

To insure adequate transporta- 
tion. the Group owns a large tanker 
fleet. It now totals 2.5 million tons 
deadweight. and will soon be 4.5 
million tons. 

Behind all the Group’s progress 
in efficiency of operations and in 
the character of products lies one 
of the world’s foremost research 
organizations. Some 3.500 scientists 
are employed in large research 
centers at Emeryville, California. 
Houston, Texas, Amsterdam. The 
Netherlands, and Thornton. in 
Great Britain, And. about 500 other 
people are engaged in special stud- 
ies at several smaller laboratories. 


Research Investment 

The Group has invested heavily 
in research, and the investment has 
paid off in leadership. As the ma- 
chine Shell 
companies have been ready with 
new products for each new job 
petroleum was asked to do. Among 
the results of this research have 
been the development of 100-octane 
aviation gasoline, which contrib- 
uted so greatly to Allied victory in 
World War II. and the develop- 
ment of butadiene for synthetic 
rubber. Recently, Shell has con- 
tributed to the improvement of 
motor oils and gasolines. 


age has advanced. 


The latest example of this is 
TCP, developed in order to coun- 
teract spark plug fouling and pre- 
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ignition in automobile engines and 
thus give increased power. 

But whatever the product—what- 
ever the local character of the oper- 
ation—-there is the one unifying 
symbol. the sign of the Shell. As 
one considers the vastness and com- 
plexity of the Royal Dutch Shell 
Group, one can hardly avoid feel- 
ing that the unity suggested by the 
Shell sign reaches well beyond the 
marketing of products. 

There are more than 440 com- 
panies in the Group. They operate 
in many nations. Superficially they 
are very different. Yet in this dif- 
ference there lies an important rea- 
son for the success of the Group 
as a whole. It is truly international. 
Operating in many lands, it man- 
ages to become a part of each land. 
Insofar as possible, employes are 
local residents—in Chicago, Cape 
Town and Bombay. 


Flexible Methods 

The Group does not seek to im- 
pose the same methods everywhere; 
it keeps its methods flexible. 

The real unity is not in articles 
of incorporation or in organiza- 
tion charts. It is in the basic idea 
represented by the Shell sign—the 
idea that there is a profitable job 
to be done in bending nature to 
our purposes by the conversion of 
petroleum to energy. 

The unity is in the cooperation 
of 250,000 men and women of the 
Free World, who produce, manu- 
facture and distribute oil and its 
products as part of the organiza- 
tion generally known as Shell. 


l- 


Cash Common Dividend 
Payments Set Record 


12th Half-Year In Row 


ASH DIVIDEND PAYMENTS to 
_ Peele of common shares listed 
on the Stock Exchange soared to 
a record figure of $2.966,388.750 
in the first six months of 1954 
from $2.760.332.980 in the cor- 
responding 1953 period, an in- 
crease of 7.5 per cent. 

It was the twelfth consecutive 
time cash disbursements on listed 
common stocks reached a new peak 
in the initial half-year period. 

There were 1,070 common stocks 
listed on the “Big Board” at the 
end of June. Of these 924. or 87 
per cent, paid one or more cash 
dividends during the six months 
then ended. 


314 Pay More 


Cash payments by 520 of the 
listed equities were the same in 
the first six months of both this 
and last year; 314 boosted their 
distributions during the first six 
1954 months. and 125 reduced 
their dividends this year. The 
latter total, shown in the accom- 
panying tabulation under the head- 
ing “less,” includes 35 listed 
common stocks which paid no cash 
dividends in the first half of the 
current year, although they did in 
the corresponding 1953 period. 


Of the 27 industrial groups in- 
cluded in the table on the next 
page, 21, or 78 per cent, made 
larger cash disbursements to their 





common share owners in the first 
six months of this year than in 
the same 1953 months; while 6. 
or 22 per cent, paid out less. 
On a percentage basis, the best 
showing was made by the air- 
craft industry—19 common stocks 
in that category boosting their 
cash disbursements 77.3 per cent 
over a year earlier. For 33 paper 
and publishing common. stocks, 
cash dividend payments showed a 
gain of 26 per cent: while 21 elec- 
trical equipment common. stocks 
registered a gain of 21.8 per cent. 
The other side of the coin shows 
a reduction in cash dividend pay- 
ments of 22.4 per cent by 6 farm 
machinery common stocks: a drop 
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of 19.8 per cent by 15 United 
States companies operating abroad, 
and a contraction of 5.9 per cent 
by 32 textile industry issues. 

From a dollar standpoint, the 
largest distributor of dividend in- 
come was the utility industry— 
104 such common 
stocks aggregating $561.581.870. 
Next came 49 petroleum and _ nat- 
ural stocks. which 
sent their share owners a total of 
$473.083.690; while 80 chemical 


payments on 


gas 


common 


common stocks put $312,540.610 
of dividend cash in circulation. 

There were 10 office equipment 
common stocks listed at mid-year. 
and every one of them made cash 
payments to share owners during 
the initial half of the current year. 
The same was true of the 9 listed 
rubber company common stocks. 

However, only 15 of 24 listed 
U. S. companies operating abroad 
made cash dividend payments dur- 
ing the first half of 1954. 





Cash Dividends on N. Y. S. E. Listed Common Stocks 
First 6 Months 1954 vs. First 6 Months 1953 


Number Paying 





No. of 
Issues First 
Listed 6 Mos. 
6/30/54 1954 
Aircraft Industry _ 26 19 
Amusement Industry 24 21 
Automotive Industry 68 58 
Building Trades Industry 31 27 
Chemical Industry 86 80 
Electrical Equip. Industry 23 21 
Farm Machinery Industry 7 6 
Financial Industry 34 29 
Food Prod. & Beverages 68 61 
Leather & Leather Products 10 8 
Machinery & Metals Industry 106 92 
Mining Industry 40 30 
Office Equipment 10 10 
Paper & Publishing Industry 37 33 
Petroleum & Nat. Gas Ind 5! 49 
Railroad & Railroad Equip 8! 64 
Real Estate 10 8 
Retail Trade Industry 70 63 
Rubber Industry 9 9 
Shipbuilding and Operating 10 9 
Steel & Iron Industry 37 30 
Textile Industry 44 32 
Tobacco Industry 15 14 
Utilities 108 104 
Miscellaneous Businesses 24 20 
U. S. Co.'s Oper. Abroad 24 15 
Foreign Stocks 17 12 
Totals 1,070 924 


Estimated Total Per 





Payments Cent 

More Same Less First 6 Mos. 1954 Change 
1 5 4 $ 37,155,750 +77,3 
9 12 | 31,002,040 +17.3 
Wl 38 i 258,109,300 — 4) 
12 14 3 33,378,550 + 6.1 
24 49 7 312,540,610 +115 
7 13 2 92,612,500 421.8 
! 6 24,241,300 —22.4 

14 14 3 59,519,080 + 38 
\7 37 9 106,963,940 + 48 
2 6 10,926,700 + 34 
38 S| 8 106,519,190 +-12.2 
8 13 I 97,570,460 + 0.7 
4 2 4 18,021,380 + 17 
14 17 2 61,974,180 +26.0 
14 32 3 473,083,690 + 2.9 
23 39 3 158,003,910 + 84 
6 2 | 9,299,900 + 97 
13 42 10 162,118,510 +17.0 
3 : 2 27,450,650 + 5.1 
3 5 | 9,785,580 + 6.0 
12 16 4 133,554,920 +-13.2 
\7 14 32,555,620 — 59 

4 8 2 47,821,550 +135 
52 52 | 561,581,870 +11.0 
7 12 2 22,595,320 — 05 
9 7 24,817,700 —19.8 

10 4 53,184,550 — 13 





314 520. ~s«*125.—S«$ 2,966, 388,750 
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“LIVE” INVESTMENTS 
FOR LIFETIME LIVING 


By SAM 


1 OMETHING has happened to the 
S business of saving money for 
retirement. 

|:mphasis has been shifted from: 
Storing up dollars to storing up 
purchasing power; from assuring 
a fixed retirement income of so 
many dollars a month, with no 
thought of what living costs may 
he. to a live pension which will 
provide variable income to keep 
step with changing living costs. 

New Ingredient 

This shift in emphasis to a com- 
pletely new philosophy of retire- 
ment planning has been made 
necessary by many years of infla- 


tion. It has been made possible by 
adding the “live” ingredient of 
common shares to the traditional 
program of fixed income securi- 
ties. For recent economic history 





SHULSKY 





has proved conclusively: the rise 
in value and income from an in- 
vestment in good, sound common 
shares can and does compensate 
for the declining purchasing power 
of the dollar. 
Plan for Teachers 

An association concerned with 
helping teachers provide for re- 
tirement pointed the way. Two 
years ago, the 35-year-old Teach- 
ers’ Insurance and Annuity Associ- 
ation, with a pension program 
covering 80,000 members in 630 
education institutions, set up an 
affiliate, the College Retirement 
Equities Fund. The key word, of 
course, is equities. 











Policyholders may continue to 
invest their full premium in the 
fixed dollar annuities guaranteed 
by the original TIAA program. 
But those who want to leaven their 
retirement income to meet chang- 
ing economic conditions may now 
invest one-fourth. one-third or one- 
half their premiums in the new 
fund. 
This division of premiums is de- 
signed to give pensioners a fixed 
income derived from high grade 
mortgages PLUs a variable yield 
from equities. 


based on common shares. 


Steady Buving Power 

In times of deflation, the con- 
stant bond income will make up in 
buying power for any expected de- 
cline in common share dividends. 
In times of inflation. the rise in 
dividends from stock will supple- 
ment the fixed income investments, 
keeping the total pension in line 
with the higher costs of shoes and 
bread and rent. 

Assuming a pension program 
built up by 30 annual payments of 
$100 each, here is what the tradi- 
tional fixed income program would 
have yielded a teacher: 





Year of retirement Income per year 


1910 $587 
1920 567 
1930 552 
1940 505 





The decline. of course, reflects 
the steady drop in bond yields in 
the first half of the century. 
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By contrast, here is how four 
groups of teachers would have 
fared had they put $50 a year into 








the fixed income fund and $50 
into the equities fund: 
Average Range of 
Year of Annual Annual Yield 
Retirement Yield Since Retirement 
1910 $843 $652 to $1,561 
1920 858 60! to 1,404 
1930 744 503 to 1,007 
1940 684 525to 856 





The fact that the average annual 
yield from the retirement fund con- 
taining equities would have been 
higher than that received from the 
all-bond fund is of secondary im- 
portance. 


Larger Monthly Checks 


Of infinitely more value to the 
pensioner would have been the 
flexibility of the income from the 
second fund. He would have found 
that instead of providing him with 
a fixed dollar income, the second 
fund would have increased his 
monthly check when living costs 
rose. (See table on page 10 for the 
relationship of common share divi- 
dends and the cost of living.) 

Fixed dollar income from high 
grade bonds and mortgages is ex- 
cellent when prices decline, or 
even hold steady. But when, within 
the short span of two decades cof- 
fee can vary between 17 cents and 
$1.25 a pound: butter from 30 
cents to $1; shoes from $4. to $14; 
rents from $25 to $125, only the 


short-sighted will be comforted by — power of the dollar in 1965, 1975 
































. the fact that he is going to receive or 2000. Recent years, we now 
eC X dollars a month for life. know. have deflated its value to the 
D No one can make more than an lowest in our history. There are 
) . ; 
| educated guess as to the buying some monetary experts who be- 
- CREF Common Stock Investments 
as of March 31, 1954 
Shares Oil Morket Value Shares Electrical Equipment Market Value 
nt 700 Amerada Petroleum ......$ 131,950.00 2,600 General Electric $ 277,875.00 
ni 2.900 Cont. Oil of Del. 179,075.00 3,300 Westinghouse Electric.... 204,187.50 
| 1,636 Gulf Oil ......... 91,820.50 5,900 Total Elec. Eqpt. (6.3%)$ 482,062.50 
1,700 Humble Oil & Refg. 116,875.00 
' 1,600 Seaboard Oil ....... 186,400.00 Autos and Access. 
7 2,128 Shell Oil veteeees . 193,648.00 1,100 Chrysler Corp. $ 69,575.00 
1,700 Standard Oil of Cal. 100,725.00 2,000 General Motors Corp. 131,250.00 
5 2,400 Standard Oil — ae 2,100 Libbey-Owens-Ford 97,650.00 
2,426 Standard Oil (N. J.)..... 195,899. eee 
- 1900 Texas Co. ......... ae et Ate. PD... 
al 19,090 Total Oil (19.8%)...... $1 512,293.00 Office Equipment 
" Cienitees 518 Intl. Business Mach. $ 173,012.00 
n 2,600 Allied Chem. & Dye .. $ 218,400.00 Non-Ferrous Metal 
700 American Cyanamid P 31,587.50 ae 
- “ane 22054313 1,000 Aluminium, Ltd. ......... $ 56,375.00 
2700 E. |. duPont 313.875.00 1,100 Alum. Co. of Amer....... 78,100.00 
n- Tae tat. beigay ia rallied ; 1,000 Kennecott Copper ...... 74,000.00 
2,600 Monsanto Chem. ......... 213,200.00 1'600 Phelps Dod C 7 
3,800 Union Carb. & Carbon... _ 278,350.00 —_S~ "helps Dodge Corp. -.. 57.200. 
18,505 Total Chem. (16.7%)... .$1,275,955.63 we SE a .....& ee 
Public Utility teens 
; 75. 
™ 3,020 Amer. Gas & Electric....$ 109,475.00 2,240 Intl. Paper Co. $ 138,880.00 
3,900 Cent. & South West 94,087.50 1'800 Scott Paper C 152: 100.00 
ne 1,900 Cleveland Elec. Illum..... 111,150.00 amie eels 
: 2,700 Consumers Power ........ 113,400.00 4,040 Total Paper (3.8%)....$ 290,980.00 
ne 3,000 Gulf States Util........... 87,375.00 : 
¥ 2,600 Houston Light. & Power.. 90,675.00 Container 
2,300 Illinois Power ............ 100,912.50 3,100 Amer. Can Co. $ 118,962.50 
th 2,825 N. Y. St. Elec. & Gas... 105,231.25 __1,900 Conti. Can Co. 117,325.00 
500 Pub. Serv. Co. of Col.. 17,187.50 5,000 Total Container (3.1%).$ 236,287.50 
id 2,600 Pub. Serv. Co. of Ind. 100,425.00 (3.1%) re 
is 6,700 Southern Co. acpandinsi> oa Food 
nie 2,300 Texas Utilities Co....... 17,875.00 1,900 General Foods Corp... $ 113,050.00 
3 3,500 United Gas Corp. ...... 100,187.50 2100 Natl. Dairy Prod 145 162.50 
he 3,600 Va. Elec. & Power 106,650.00 rr kee o eee 
F 41,445 Total Pub. Util. (17.9%)$1,366,856.25 000 Total Food (3.4%) $ 258,212.50 
Retail Trade Railroad 
1,000 A., T. & Santa Fe RR... $ 96,500.00 
1,800 G. C. Murphy $ 78,300.00 ' o ar 
oh 1600 J. C. Penney 126 800.00 100 Union Pacific R.R. 11,400.00 
X- ‘ 1,800 Sears, Roebuck 108,450.00 1,100 Total Railroad (1.4%). .$ 107,900.00 
- 5,200 Total Ret. Trade (4.1%)$ 313,550.00 ee 
in Building 1,000 Corning Glass Works $ 93,000.00 
f 1,400 Johns-Manville $ 87,325.00 2,225 Eastman Kodak Co. 122,653.13 
yi 1,600 Lehigh Portland Cement 49,600.00 1,700 B. F. Goodrich Co. 152,150.00 
nd 1,400 Minn.-Honeywell Reg. Co. 113,400.00 2,700 Minn. Mining & Mfg. 167,400.00 
30) 1,600 Pittsburgh Plate Glass 88,800.00  _!.200 Procter & Gamble Co....__ 88,650.00 
700 U.S. Gypsum Co. 94,150.00 8,825 Total Misc. (8.1%) $ 623,853.13 
4; 6,700 Total Building (5.7%)..$ 433,275.00 130,223 TOTAL INVESTMENTS. .$7,638,387.51 
he 
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lieve that the dollar will never fully 
recover, that our entire economic 
system is motivated by a 
“built-in inflationary bias,” espe- 


now 


cially in times of war or interna- 
tional tension. They insist we will 
never return to the days of the 5- 
cent loaf of bread. the $600 auto- 
mobile and the $4.500 cottage. And 
in support of this reasoning they 
point to our heavy tax burden, 
escalator wage clauses. farm price 
supports and subsidies of all forms. 

They may be wrong. In this era 
of constant international turmoil. 
the internal economy of even so 
powerful a country as ours must 
constantly reflect the actions of far- 





Common Share Dividends 
Vs. Inflation 





Cost of Annual Dividends 
Living Index on Dow Jones 
1935-39—100 Industrial Shares 
1929 122.5 $12.75 
1930 119.4. 11.13 
1931 108.7 8.40 
1932. 97.6 ‘ 4.62 
1933 92.4 mak 3.40 
1934 95.7 3.66 
1935 98.1 . sven OS 
1936 99.1 7.05 
1937 102.7 8.78 
1938 100.8 4.93 
1939. 99.4 6.11 
1940 100.2 7.06 
1941 105.2 7.59 
1942 116.5 6.40 
1943 123.6 6.30 
1944 125.5 6.57 
1945 128.4 6.69 
1946 139.3 7.50 
1947 159.2 9.21 
1948 171.2 11.50 
1949 169.1 12.79 
1950 171.2 16.13 
1951 185.9 16.34 
1952 190.7 15.48 
1953 188. . 16.11 





off forces which fifty years ago we 
would have ignored. 

And so, because retirement plan- 
ning is perforce a long-range pro- 
gram, the thoughtful man must 
have anchors out in every direc- 
tion so that he can ride safely no 
matter which way the economic 
currents may set. 


196X Economics 


There is only one way he can 
achieve even relative safety in re- 
tirement, and that is to make cer- 
tain that the retirement program 
which is to help him meet living 
costs in 196X will be based-—at 
least in part — on “live” income- 
producing equities whose value 
and yield will be determined by 
196X economics. 

In addition. the average retire- 
ment planner, busy earning his 
living. must acquire management 
along with his investment. This 
means he must place his reliance 
upon common shares of well-estab- 
lished. well-managed 
corporations in 


American 
basic industries 
which have year in and year out 
demonstrated their ability to pay 
dividends to their share owners 
which have kept in step with cur- 
rent living costs. 

The TIAA’s College Retirement 
Equities Fund is restricted to edu- 
cators. But its program provides 
a formula for any man planning 
ahead for financial security in an 
economic climate he cannot pre- 
dict: 

Inclusion of “living” investments 
in every retirement program. 
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gue last month, there were 
only 6] listed companies -or 
less than 5 per cent of all private 
corporations whose securities are 
traded on the Stock Exchange— 
with all three of the following char- 
acteristics: 
1. No funded debt outstanding. 
2. No outstanding _ preferred 
stock, 
3. A cash dividend longevity rec- 
ord extending for 25 years or 
longer. 


Are these equity issues which 
are shown in the table on the fol- 
lowing two pages—generally more 
popular with investors than the 
common shares of companies 
which have outstanding bonds, 
preferred stock or both? 

The record doesn’t indicate so. 

Only one of the 61—-General 


Electric—-was among the 25 most 
active listed stocks during the first 
six months of 1954, ranking sixth 
in turnover. 

With 86.538.000 — outstanding 
shares, General Electric far sur- 
passes any of the other 60 in that 
respect. A mere six other issues 
in the tabulation have more than 
3.000.000 shares outstanding each 

United Fruit. J. C. Penney, 
Parke Davis. Coca-Cola. Texas 
Gulf Sulphur and Amerada Petro- 
leum. Of the remaining 54 com- 
mon stocks. 29. or 54 per cent. 
each has less than 1,000.00 shares 
outstanding. 

\ small amount of outstanding 
stock isn’t, of course. generally 
conducive to a wide public inter- 
est and a heavy trading volume. 

From a dividend longevity rec- 
ord. the cited stocks are outstand- 
ing—-20 having made at least one 
cash distribution in every single 
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vear for more than half a century, 
and the other 41 having unbroken 
payment records extending from 
25 to 48 years. The average divi- 
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dend longevity record of the 61 
issues is nearly 45 years. 

While it might well be supposed 
that stocks which have such long 
records of continuous dividend 
payments would carry high market 
price tags. such is not the case. 

Early last month, 10 of the is- 
sues were each selling below $20 a 
share: 9 were quoted between $20 


and $30: 10 between $30 and $40: 
9 between $40 and $50; 12 be- 
tween $50 and $75: 7 between $75 
and $100, and only 4 were priced 
in the market at more than $100 
a share each. 

Based on their early July mar- 
ket prices and cash dividend dis- 
tributions made in the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1954, the 61 com- 





Listed Companies With No Funded Debt or Preferred Stock Which ‘a 





No. of No. of Cash 

Common Consec. Divs. 

Shs. Out- Years Market Paid Per 

standing Dividends Price Yr. Ended Cent 

(Thous.) Paid 7/6/54 6/30/54 Yield 
Acme Steel Co. ee 1,987 53 $ 21'/2 $1.60 7.4 
Adams-Millis Corp. ' 156 26 29'/g 2.00 6.9 
Amerada Petroleum Co 3,155 32 176!/, 3.00 1.7 
American Chicle Co. : 1,298 28 6034 2.50 4.1 
American News Co. 843 90 1854 1.50 8.1 
Archer-Daniels-Midland 1,645 27 37'%, 2.00 5.4 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc. = 1,025 28 4%, 0.20 4.1 
Beech Creek Railroad 120 63 32% 2.00 6.1 
Best Foods, Inc. 1,500 27 365% 2.50 6.8 
Bon Ami Co. "A" a 90 56 29 2.00 6.9 
Book-of-the-Month Club.................. 900 27 8/2 1.00 11.8 
Briggs & Stratton Corp 600 25 52's 2.75 5.3 
Cannon Mills Co. = 1,037 64 52% 3.00 57 
Carpenter Steel Co 427 47 46 3.00 6.5 
Central Aguirre Sugar Co. caansaewar a 39 20'/g 1.60 8.0 
Chicago Yellow Cab Co 249 37 7% 0.50 65 
Coca-Cola Co. 4,276 él 117%, 5.00 43 
Coca-Cola Internati. Corp. 160 31 900 36.85 4.1 
Continental Insurance Co 2,500 100 9I'/2 3.15 3.4 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. 750 100 65'/2 3.00 4.6 
Cream of Wheat Corp 600 54 27% 1.85 6.6 
De Vilbiss Co. 300 36 203%, 1.50 7.2 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W 14 73 63'/2 4.00 6.3 
Diamond T Motor Car Co. 421 29 13% 1.00 72 
Dome Mines Ltd. 1,947 34 15'/, 0.70 4.6 
Eaton Manufacturing Co 1,790 31 45\/ 3.00 6.6 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. ; 2,000 43 93 3.15 3.4 
First National Stores, Inc. 1,637 40 543, 2.25 4.1 
Freeport Sulphur Co. 2,400 27 6l'/2 2.25 3.7 
General Electric Co. 86,538 55 475 1.50a 3.1 
a—adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc, 
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i. mon stocks tabled showed yields Government’s taxes are computed. 
75 ranging from 1.7 to 11.8 per cent. On the other hand, interest on 
te 
ad For 31. the yield was 6 per cent or bonds, debentures or notes are 
00 over: for 30, it was less. charges which a corporation must 
It should be noted that a com- meet in good times or bad if it 

- pany with bonds or other debt hopes to avoid serious difficulties: 
* outstanding gains a tax advan- while. as a rule. preferred divi- 
= taze from that type of obligation, dends must be paid before any dis- 
ie because the interest on fixed debt bursement may be made on com- 

is deductible before the Federal mon stock. 
Which - ; ; 

Have Paid Cash Dividends Without Interruption for at least 25 Years 
No. of No. of Cash 

T Common Consec. Divs. 
nt Shs. Out- Years Market Paid Per 
Id standing Dividends Price Yr..Ended Cent 
4 (Thous.) Paid 7/6/54 6/30/54 Yield 
9 Gold & Stock Telegraph Co. 50 79 $1473, $6.00 4.1 
7 Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 2,172 4% 19% 1.20 6.0 
I International Salt Co. 480 39 60!/2 2.50 4.1 
A S. H. Kress & Co. 2,352 36 49/2 3.00 6.1 

(ile Saress GM oo ck ib vi die ciccsaccxs 688 32 41\/s 2.20 5.3 
4 
r I I iso ede ca census 1,676 48 44/2 3.00 6.7 
7 McIntyre Porcupine Mines 763 37 62'/4 3.00 4.8 
‘8 Mesta Machine Co. 1,000 40 335% 2.50 7.4 
9 Midwest Oil Corp. ‘ 2,590 33 25 1.40 5.6 

Monarch Machine Tool Co. 420 4l 21'/2 1.35 6.3 
7 Otis Elevator Co. 1,975 51 60 2.88 48 
. Outlet Co. 99 28 85\/g 6.00 7.0 
“s Parke, Davis & Co. 4,895 7% 31/4 1.40 45 
0 Parker Rust Proof Co. 429 30 393%, 2.38 6.0 
Penick & Ford Ltd., Inc. . 738 25 38!/4 2.00 5.2 
5 J. C. Penney Co. . 8,232 32 88'/e 3.50 4.0 
4.3 Peoples Drug Stores, Inc. 429 27 32% 2.00 6.2 
I Pullman Inc. ; see AOR 87 54/2 4.00 7.3 
3.4 Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 628 59 43'/, 3.00 6.9 
4.6 Ruberoid Co. 1,413 65 37% 1.84a 5.0 
6.6 Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 1,021 27 BI!/2 4.00 49 
7.2 Sunshine Mining Co. 1,489 27 93/4 0.60 6.2 
6.3 Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 3,340 33 94% 5.00 5.3 
7.2 Timken Roller Bearing Co. 2,421 33 46 3.00 6.5 
4.6 United Fruit Co. 8,775 55 487%, 3.50 7.2 
6.6 U. S. Playing Card Co. 386 58 65 4.00 6.2 
" Vick Chemical Co. 1,404 32 375% 1.20 3.2 
41 Waukesha Motor Co. 600 32 15'/2 1.00 6.5 
37 White Dental Mfg. Co. 368 73 27'/4 1.49a 5.5 
3.1 Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. ....... 1,968 4l 86!/2 4.25 4.9 

Youngstown Steel Door Co. 666 27 13% 1.25 9.4 

a—adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. 
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TTHAT would be your guess as 
W: the sales and profits curve 
of an industry in which five of six 
representative companies operated 
considerably fewer retail outlets 
last year than ten years earlier and 
all six showed a combined net loss 
of 3,323 stores in that decade? 

If you conclude that such an 
industry must have found it pretty 
tough sledding, the table below 
may open your eyes—the bare 
statistics the amazing 
growth of the food supermarket. 


dramatize 


Not only did every one of these 
six companies record a most sub- 
stantial growth in sales during the 
ten with 1953, but 
each one of them registered a gain 


years ended 
in profits which was nearly equal 
to or in excess of—on a percent- 
age basis—the increase in sales. 
Yet. First National operated 
only 761 stores in 1953, against 
1.463 ten vears earlier; American 


H OF THE 
)UPERMARKET 


Stores reported a drop to 1.132 
from 2.066 in the number of estab- 
lishments operated: Kroger’s store 
total fell to 1,810 from 2.999; Na- 
tional Tea’s outlets decreased to 
688 from 874, and Safeway re- 
duced the number of its stores to 
2,037 from 2,472. 

The only exception to this trend 
a notable one——was Food Fair. 
which boosted the number of its 
stores to 195 in 1953 from 72 a 
decade earlier. However, Food Fair 
is younger than the other chains. 
and was not confronted to the same 
extent with the problem of aban- 
doning small stores. 





For the other five. the reduction 
in stores operated reflected. of 
course. the closing of small outlets 
to keep in step with the supermar- 
ket trend. 

Judging by the yields shown, 
investors regard highly the com- 
mon stocks of these companies. 





Gain 

Approximate Over 

Sales In 1953 1943 

American Stores .- $ 603,700,000 185% 
First National Stores 442,200,000 168 
Food Fair Stores 348,000,000 725 


Kroger Co. 1,058 000,000 151 
National Tea 462,300,000 404 
Safeway Stores 1,752,000,000 197 


Six Food Supermarket Chains 








Cash Divs. 

Paid in 

Gain Market 12 Mos 
Approx. 1953 Over rice Ended Pct. 
Net Profit 1943 7-7-54 7-7-54 Yield 
$ 7,469,000 337% $514 $1.95a 3.8 
6,830,000 06 55 2.25 4.1 
5,800,000 913 45 0.80 1.8 
12,528,000 150 45 2.10 47 
4,897,000 1,292 33% 1.60 48 
14,500,000 189 45% 2.40 5.2 


3 adjusted for stock dividends and splits 
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TEW YORK STATE’s mutual sav- 
| ings banks—which had dip- 
ped a tentative toe in the waters of 
equity investment by mid-1953— 
apparently have plunged in en- 
thusiastically sinee then. 

On June 30. 1954, a group of 
69 of these thrift institutions. 
which invest jointly through a 
fund set up for that purpose, 
owned common stocks with a mar- 
ket value of $10.203.425. That 
represented an increase of $6,743,- 
381. or 195 per cent. over the mar- 
ket value of the fund’s equity hold- 
ings on June 30, 1953. when the 
number of banks in the fund was 
only 60. 

There are now 129 mutual sav- 
ings banks in the Empire State. 
Some of these institutions invest 
in common stocks directly: some 
invest both directly and through 
membership in the fund men- 
tioned above. and some invest in 
equities only through the fund. 


BUY MORE 
COMMON 
STOCKS 


During the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1954, the fund boosted its 
holdings of 42 common stocks. ac- 
quired blocks of 28 common stocks 
not previously held, and liquidated 
its investments in five common 
stocks. 

The fund’s complete equity port- 
folio at mid-year is shown in the 
table on page 17. 

\ll issues under each of the 
following classifications were ac- 
quired after June 30. 1953: Auto- 
mobiles and accessories. drugs. 
electrical equipment. — telephone. 
machinery, shoes, aircraft manu- 
facturing. steel and railroad. 

Since the middle of last year. 
the fund has acquired for the 69 
Empire State mutual savings banks 
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the common stocks shown in the 
tabulation below. 

The five blocks of common 
stocks which were liquidated in 
the 12 months ended June 30, 1954, 
were 1,500 shares of Liggett & 
Myers, which had a market value 
of $114,000 on June 30. 1953: 
2,000 Union Oil of California, 
$78,750; 1.100 Corn Products Re- 
fining, $77.825:; 1.600 Dow Chem- 
ical, $57,600, and 700 Montgomery 
Ward, $41.300. 


Investments Boosted 


For the 42 of the 70 common 
stocks in which the mutual sav- 
ings banks boosted their invest- 
ments, increases ranged as fol- 
lows: 4,500 shares, General Ameri- 
can Transport; 3,100, Shell Oil; 
2.000 shares and over, American 
Gas & Electric, Carolina Power & 


Light, Commercial Credit, C. I. T. 


Between 1.000 and 2,000: Amer- 
ican Chicle, Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric, Climax Molybdenum. Com- 
monwealth Edison, Consolidated 
Edison of New York, Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power. Con- 
tinental Oil, du Pont. Hercules 
Powder, Idaho Power. Jewel Tea, 
National Dairy, Ohio Oil, Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric. Philadelphia 
Electric, R. J. Reynolds “B,” Texas 
Gulf Sulphur, United Carbon. Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power and Wis- 
consin Electric Power. 

Thirteen others showed gains of 
less than 1,000 shares each. 


Dividends Paramount 
Mutual savings banks in New 
York State have been permitted by 
law to invest in common stocks 
only since April, 1952. 
In acquiring equities, these thrift 
institutions have made it clear on 

















Financial, Gulf States Utilities. more than one occasion that they 
Phillips Petroleum and Standard are interested- _primarily—in divi- 
Oil of California. dend income. 
SHARES PURCHASED SINCE MID-1953 

6-30-54 6-30-54 

Market Market 
Shares Value Shares Value 
5,000 Eastman Kodak ... $303,750 1,900 United Aircraft ............... 126,588 
3,700 General Motors 269,175 5,800 P. Lorillard 125,425 
2,600 Sunshine Biscuit ........... 206,700 3,500 National Tea 112,437 
3,600 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 204,750 6,800 Northern States Power 102,000 
2,900 Goodyear Tire & Rubber 191,037 2,200 So. Calif. Edison 96,250 
1,000 American Tel. & Tel. 166,875 2,000 Louisville Gas & Elec. 90,750 
2,000 Kennecott Copper 163,250 1,200 Westinghouse Electric 87,300 
8,500 Mead Johnson 161,500 1,100 Ex-Cell-O 81,400 
3,600 Skelly Oil 157,050 600 Ingersoll Rand 73,800 
3,000 General Shoe 151,500 600 Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe 66,450 
3,500 Sterling Drug 141,750 1,000 U. S. Steel 49,000 
3,200 Beneficial Loan 138,400 500 Bethlehem Steel 34,875 
3,000 General Electric 138,000 200 Union Pacific 26,900 
3,000 Socony-Vacuum 129,375 500 National Steel 25,750 
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ner- Common Stock Holdings of New York State 














lec- Mutual Savings Banks on June 30, 1954 
om- 6-30-54 6-30-54 
ited Common Market Common Market 
ted Shares UTILITIES Value Shares AUTOS & ACCESS. Value 
‘on- 4,800 American Gas & Electric $177,600 3,700 General Motors .... $269,175 
; 4,400 Gulf States Utilities 142,450 3,600 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 204,750 
ules 3,600 Philadelphia Electric 132,750 
Tea 3,200 Commonwealth Edison 128,000 CONTAINERS 
‘ 2,700 Consol. Edison, N. Y. 119,475 4,500 American Can 212,625 
kla- 2,400 Idaho Power 117,600 3,000 Continental Can 211,875 
yhia 3,500 Virginia Electric Power 109,813 
ioe 2,900 Kansas City Power & Light... 104,400 _ eae 
4 3,600 Oklahoma Gas & Electric 104,400 2,600 American Tobacco avr ne, 
Vir- 6.800 Northern States Power 102,000 4,100 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco "B'... 141,450 
Vie. 4500 Cincinnati Gas & Electric 100,125 5.800 P. Lorillard 125,425 
2,200 So. Calif. Edison. 96,250 METALS 
3,100 Wisconsin Electric Power 94,938 4,500 Climax Molybdenum 212.062 
s of 3,200 Con. Gas, Elec. Light & Power 94,800 o'09) ci we 
2,000 Louisville Gas & Electric 90,750 “* So ee ' 
3,400 Carolina Power & Light 73,950 RUBBER 
LEUM 2,900 Goodyear Tire & Rubber 191,037 
PETRO ht 
3,800 Standard Oil of California 232,275 (1,400 B. F. Goodrich . 131,600 
New 3,800 Phillips Petroleum 226,100 MISCELLANEOUS 
| by 3,300 Continental Oil ; 215,325 E 
ry 4200 Shell Oil 196.350 6,000 General American 
1cks 3,200 The Ohio Oil ... 196,000 Transportation 321,000 
ne — a Rrra are wt DRUGS 
rift rn te AS Reise ae 129375 8500 Mead Johnson 161,500 
iii aa 3,500 Sterling Drug ... 141,750 
on CHEMICAL 
they 5,000 Eastman Kodak $303,750 ELECTRICAL EQUIP. 
at 2,000 E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 268,000 3,000 General Electric $138,000 
Z 2,000 Hercules Powder 173,500 1,200 Westinghouse Electric 87,300 
2,000 Union Carbide & Carbon 172,000 
1,700 Texas Gulf Sulphur 161,500 TELEPHONE 
F008 1,000 American Tel. & Tel. 166,875 
2,600 Sunshine Biscuits 206,700 MACHINERY 
30-54 2,400 National Dairy Products 173,700 1,100 Ex-Cell-O ... 81,400 
arket 2,800 American Chicle 169,400 600 Ingersoll-Rand 73,800 
falue 2,300 General Foods 164,450 j 
ye 2,000 The Borden Co. 127,250 SHOES 
25 425 RETAIL TRADE 3,000 General Shoe 151,500 
12.437 1500 J. C. Penney 131,625 
rep an toe Ge 1980 AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING 
pap 3500 National Tea 112.437 1,900 United Aircraft 126,588 
90,750 2,100 First National Stores..... 111,825 STEEL 
87,300 2,600 Food Fair Stores 111,800 | 000 -U. S. Steel 49,000 
81,400 yo . bs pee bg 500 Bethlehem Steel 34,875 
73,800 : ee ee : 500 National Steel 25,750 
66,450 FINANCE 
49,000 6,200 C. |. T. Financial 230,950 RAILROADS 
34,875 5,000 Commercial Credit 196,250 600 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 66,450 
26,900 3,200 Beneficial Loan ...... 138,400 200 Union Pacific .... 26,900 
25,750 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON STOCK 






Now ‘TRADED ON EXCHANGE 


771TH a combined total bank- 
W roll of $1,000, two young 
Swedish immigrants — Andrew 
Carlson and Alfred Stromberg 
formed a partnership sixty years 
ago. From that humble beginning 
there evolved the Stromberg-Carl- 
son Company, whose sales soared 
to a new peak at $65.241.000 last 
year from $48,098,000 in 1952. 

In July, the company’s 624,993 
shares of $10-par value common 
stock (ticker symbol: SCA) were 
listed on the Stock Exchange. 





Variety of Products 

Stromberg-Carlson manufactures 
telephone equipment, _ television 
sets, radios, record playing equip- 
ment, public address systems, other 
sound apparatus and_ electronic 
products for national defense. It 
also owns and operates television 
station WHAM-TV and radio sta- 
tions WHAM and WHFM, all in 
Rochester, New York. Approxi- 
mately half of 1953 revenues were 
derived from production for na- 
tional defense. 

The company employs over 
5.000 workers. Its main manu- 
facturing plant is located at Roches- 
ter. where its television and radio 
studios and offices are located in 
the million-dollar, company-owned 
“Radio City” Building. 

Stromberg-Carlson is one of the 
top manufacturers of telephone 
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equipment for the 5.000 indepen- 
dent telephone companies in the 
United States. Recently it expand. 
ed in this field by acquiring the 
Southern Electric & Transmission 
Co. of Dallas, manufacturers of 
electronic telephone apparatus. 

The newly-listed company’s stake 
in research was increased also a 
short time ago by acquiring part 
ownership in Electronic Control 
Systems, Inc., a Los Angeles enter- 
prise formed to conduct research in 
the fields of automatic process con- 
trols and data handling equipment. 

Net earnings of Stromberg-Carl- 
son rose to a record high at $1.- 
667.000, or $3.42 per common 
share, in 1953, from $1.240.000, 
or $3.30 a share for the year before, 
based on the number of shares then 
outstanding. 

Dividends of $1.50 a common 
share were paid last year and. so 
far in 1954 two quarterly dis- 
bursements of 3714 cents each have 
been made to the company’s 3,049 
common share owners. 


Stromberg-Carlson coler TV set. 
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1954 
VOLUME 
LEADERS 


N™ YorK CENTRAL RAILROAD 
stock again was the most ac- 
tive listed issue during the first 
half of this year, just as it was 
in the corresponding half of 1953. 

However, 13 stocks among the 
25 with the heaviest turnovers in 
the initial half of last year fell 
out of that select group this year. 

Total reported volume on the 
Stock Exchange increased to 238,- 
806,001 shares in the first six 1954 
months from 192,980,733 shares 
in the same 1953 period, an in- 
crease of 23.7 per cent. 

Volume for the 25 most active 
issues was much more impressive 
—soaring to 38,447,200 shares this 
year from 24,573,900 last year, a 
rise of 56.5 per cent. 

The 25 leaders accounted for 
16.1 per cent of total turnover 
in the first half of this year: the 
25 leaders in the first six 1953 
months accounted for 15.9 per 







cent of that period’s total share 
volume. 

In the table on the next page. 
the figure in parenthesis after the 
name of a stock indicates its rank 
in share turnover during the first 
six months of last year. 

Besides New York Central, the 
11 other issues which were among 
the 25 most active issues in the 
first six months of both 1954 and 
1953 were U. S. Steel, Chrysier. 
Radio, General Motors, Packard, 
International Telephone & Tele- 
graph, Standard Oil (New Jersey). 
Pepsi-Cola, Columbia Gas System, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
and St. Regis Paper. 


U. S. Steel Second 


U. S. Steel moved up from tenth 
place to second, displacing Pack- 
ard, which fell to tenth; Chrysler 
moved up to fifth place from six- 
teenth; Radio advanced to seventh 
from eleventh place, and Standard 
Oil (New Jersey) moved up to 
sixteenth from twenty-second place. 

Both General Motors, with the 
eighth largest share turnover, and 
International Telephone & Tele- 
eraph, in twelfth place, maintained 
their 1953 positions. 

However, Pepsi-Cola fell to sev- 
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enteenth from third place; Colum- 
bia Gas System dropped to twenty- 
first from eighteenth; A. T. & T. 
slumped to twenty-third from fifth, 
and St. Regis Paper fell to twenty- 
fourth from fifteenth place. 

The 13 listed stocks which drop- 
ped out of the group of 25 most ac- 
tive issues in the first six months of 


1954 were Willys-Overland Motors, 
Pacific Western Oil. Baltimore & 
Ohio, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Southern Pacific, American & For- 
eign Power, Republic Steel, Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox Film, National 
Theatres, Pan American World Air- 
ways, Avco, Benguet Consolidated 
Mining and Southern Co. 





Stock 

N. Y. Central Railroad (1) 
U. S. Steel Corp. (10) 
RKO Pictures Corp. 
Glenn L. Martin Co. 
Chrysler Corp. (16) 


Electric Co. 

Radio Corp. of America (11) 
General Motors Corp. (8) 
North American Aviation, Inc. 


Packard Motor Car Co. (2) 


General 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Int'l Tel. & Tel. Corp. (12) 
American Radiator & Std. San. Corp. 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) (22) 
Pepsi-Cola Co. (3) 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Dow Chemical Co. .. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 





Columbia Gas System (18) 

| Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

| American Tel. & Tel. Co. (5) 

St. Regis Paper Co. (15) 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
Total for 25 stocks 


* Old and New Issues Combined. 


25 MOST ACTIVE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
STOCKS DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1954. 


Reported Round-Lot Sales 
First Six Months 





i 1953 
2,629,900 2,403,000 
2,556,000 1,270,900 
2,193,800 354,100 
1,963,300 761,900 
1,939,700 979,800 
|,884,900* 644,600 
1,841,200 1,115,800 
1,593,700 1,347,800 
1,522,000 833,400 
1,380,400 1,981,400 
1,365,600 558,000 
1,343,000 1,059,500 
1,321,200 605,100 
1,321,100* 469,600 
1,305,300 534,400 
1,305,200 941,900 
1,293,200 1,799,700 
1,262,800 752,300 
1,247,000 543,600 
1,235,600 782,200 
1,231,000 967,700 
1,209,300 553,300 
1,202,700 1,498,000 
1,154,600 1,005,400 
1,144,700 810,500 

tibiae, Bi 38,447,200 24,573,900 
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n Friday, August 17, 1906, the 
O market price of Union Pa- 
cific stock jumped $16 a share and 
Southern Pacific went up $5. 

The reason: Announcement by 
E. H. Harriman. head of both of 
these railroads. that—earlier in 
the same week-—directors of Union 
Pacilic had boosted the yearly divi- 
dend rate to $10 from $6 by au- 
thorizing a semi-annual distribu- 
tion of $5. and that Southern 
Pacific’s directors had voted an 
initial semi-annual disbursement 
of $2.50 to put that stock on a $5 
annual basis. 

In his book, “Fifty Years In 
Wall Street.” Henry Clews recalled 
that these “unexpectedly large divi- 
dends and the delay in making 
them known, after they had been 
acted upon by the directors on 
Wednesday. and finally on Thurs- 
day. greatly excited and disturbed 
Wall Street.” 


Bears Staggered 

Bears. he added. were “stag- 
gered” and bulls were “aston- 
ished.” 

The whole market ran into “a 
wild bull speculation, stimulated 
by a rush of ‘shorts’ to cover 
their contracts. and a sudden in- 
flux of fresh buyers from the out- 
side public. Reckless buying by 
these made it easy * * * to run 


prices up sharply, especially as it 
was expected or feared by many 
that the example * * * might be 
followed by certain other large 
companies * * * .” 

Could something like this hap- 
pen today to a listed stock? 

Hardly! 

When a corporation applies to 
list its securities on the Stock Ex- 
change today, it agrees to “pub- 
lish immediately to the holders 
of any of its securities listed on 
the Exchange any action taken by 
the Corporation with respect to 
dividends * * * .” 


Suggested Procedure 

The Stock Exchange Manual for 
the guidance of listed companies 
suggests that a designated officer 
of the corporation or alternates be 
charged. specifically. with the re- 
sponsibility of making public 
promptly any dividend action 
taken by the board. 

As soon as the dividend has been 
voted and before the directors 
complete their meeting, the manual 
advises. the designated officer or 
alternate should leave the meeting 
room and immediately release the 
news. by telephone or telegraph, 
to newspapers and wire services. 

Speed in reporting dividend 
action is now a matter of routine 
with listed companies. 








[ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEWS WITH SHARE OWNERS] 


MRS. H. W. CLARK, 
housewife, Sacra- 
mento, California. 

Actually, I don’t pick 
my stocks entirely on 
my own. Why should 
I when I can get the 
advice of a broker to 
help me decide? He’s 
had a lifetime of ex- 


perience that I haven't had. I’ve been 


most successful 


that way. 


CARLTON S. MOORE, 
JR., attorney, Snyder, 
New York. 

At the start, my broker 
examined my _finan- 
cial situation the way 
my doctor does my 
health. He considered 
my property, my in- 
surance and what I 
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ROBERT C. ADAMS, 
vice president, South 
Bend, Indiana. 

I made a list of all 
the stocks I thought I 
wanted to own. I took 
this list to a broker. 
We talked over the 
prospects of each of 
the companies and se- 


lectedthe most promising. My first stock 
buy was in the company I work for. 


MONTE TIEDEMAN, 
supervisor, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

I try to follow busi- 
ness news and review 
my stock holdings 
regularly with my 
broker. We pick stocks 
that we think will go 


up in value and don’t 
bother too much about current divi- 
dends. This gives me protection against 
rising cost and inflation. 


need to get along on. Then he suggest- 
ed investments which now pay me 6%. 
I am grateful for his help. 

Owning stocks is just a matter of common sense. 

It’s common sense to get the facts before investing—to talk 
over the risks and rewards with an experienced broker, such 
as one who works with a member firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

It’s good sense to have insurance, and rainy-day savings to 
supplement your stock-owning program. 

It’s good sense to realize that long-established companies 
and companies making products you use and depend on, are 
apt to make better investments than companies that have yet 
to prove themselves. 

OWN YOUR SHARE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Members and Member Firms of the NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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